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NON-PARTISAN POLICY BEST 
CANNOT SPECIFY KIND OF LABOR 
BE CAREFUL ELECTION DAY 
WORK AND WILL 

CELEBRATING LABOR DAY 


“Music in the Hills’ 


USIC lovers from the north and the 
south and the east and the west 


come to this series of concerts given in 
the open air Woodland Theatre on 
Sunday afternoons during the summer 

4 


months. 


These concerts have in a short time be- 
come an institution that has achieved 
national recognition equalling those 
held at the Hollywood Bowl and at the 
Stadium in New York City. 


The Woodland Theatre is situated in a 
most ideal spot. It combines restful- 
ness with relaxation and gives a spirit- 
ual stimulus to the inner man that is 
most refreshing and helpful. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion 


of any change.) 
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Yridays during Febru- 
October, 49 Clay. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet 
ary, March, April and 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Na 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—Meet 
Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


Butchers No. 
Temple. 


4th Mondays, 


104— 


Saturdays, 


Mondays, 
Labor 


2nd and 4th Mondays, 1886 


and 3rd 


Meet 


Labor 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 
Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 


Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 
Carpenters No, 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 

Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 
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Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 


Valencia. 
Cleaners & Dyers—Meet 2nd 
Labor Temple. 


and 4th Fridays, 


Dyers and 
Building 


Cleaners, Pressers No. 17960—Office, 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p, m., 
Market. 


Thursdays at 
1164 


‘oopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays, 


Bakers No. 
abor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Cracker 
Tuesdays, 


Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 8rd 

1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No 
Anza, Meet 

Elevator Constructors No. 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


8—Meets Ist and $rd 


Electrical Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Wednesdays, 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 


Ixgg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Operators—Meet Ist and &rd 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 
Building. Meet Ist 

Federation of Teachers No. 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

yarage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


zarment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p, m.; Labor 


Temple, 
Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays, 


1—OMce, 746 Pacific 
Tuesday, 414 Mason. 
61—Meet 2nd Mon- 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Couneil—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


eer 


Visit Hale Bros. Booth : 


at the 
Fifth Annual 


Radio Exposition 
Civic Auditorium 
August 18th to 25th, inclusive 


With the ever-increasing popularity of 
the radio in the home—this mammoth 
Radio Week will prove bigger and bet- 


ter than ever. 


See the artists—Hear them 


Visit Hale Bros. exhibition in Booth 
1000—where you may have demon- 
strated, improved models of your fav- 
orite set; also the new Majestic all 


electric. 


HALE 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 
Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 
68—Meet 


Letter 
Castro. 


635a 


Machinists No. 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 

Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


3rd. Thursdays, 
Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Municipal Sewermen No. 534—Labor Temple. 

Musicians No, 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo-Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple, 


Board, 


Labor Tem- 


4th Thursday, Labor 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 


Wm. O'Donnell, 212 


Painters No, 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 
Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


George Monahan, 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets 


BR 


Sutter 8000 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sau e Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Fitters No, 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
ni s, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Sterestypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


64—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Steam 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4tb 
Thurs¢ Labor Temple. 

Tailors 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No, 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Secretary, Marion 
Gasnier, 1201 Cornell Ave., Berkeley. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meet 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No, 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Michael Hoffman, 


Sweeney, 5536 


Watchmen No, 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 8rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 1256 


Market. 


3 Dp m, 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple, 
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NON-PARTISAN POLICY BEST 


Here follows in full text the official political 
declaration of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, adopted in the regular 
yuarterly meeting held in Atlantic City, N. J.: 
“The American Federation of Labor has found 
irom experience that the best interests of its entire 
membership have been protected and conserved 
through a strict adherence to a non-partisan po- 
liical policy. This procedure requires that the plat- 
forms of the political parties must be compared 
and the records of candidates for office must be 
When all such 
political information is made available, the individ- 


ual members of organized labor invariably support 


carefully studied and scrutinized. 


candidates for office who are known to be friendly 
and sympathetic toward the aims and purposes of 
the American Federation of Labor and who enjoy 
the confidence and 


and esteem of the members 


representatives of organized labor. 

“The wisdom of such action is clearly apparent 
when it is considered that the American Federation 
who 
entertain different political opinions. They are not 


of Labor is composed of men and women 
required to become identified with or to support 
any political party when they become members of 

» American Federation of labor. 

“After giving consideration to all these facts 

Executive Council of the American Federation 

Labor is of the opinion that the membership 

the American Federation of Labor should con- 

tinue to adhere to its non-partisan political policy 
ring the ensuing political campaign. 

“All information regarding platforms, candidates 

d their records will be compiled by the Non- 

Partisan Political Committee and submitted to the 
otieers and members of the American Federation 

Labor so that they may exercise their political 

judgment in the individual interests of all. 

‘In connection with this very important decision 
Executive Council is taking into consideration 
fact that the candidates of the two great po- 

cal parties for the Presidency of the United 

ites will deliver their speeches of acceptance in 

‘month of August. We firmly expect that each 

them, in these addresses, will make declarations 
great significance to labor. We anticipate that 
y will express their opinions regarding injunc- 
n relief legislation and will amplify the declara- 
ns of the platforms of the political parties relat- 
to labor and labor questions. We will await, 


With very great interest, the expression of each of 
the candidates, reserving to ourselves a final de- 
“sion regarding our future policy during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

In conformity with this declaration and de- 
“sion of the Executive Council, the Non-Partisan 
Committee of the 
Is instructed to 
International 


Federation of Labor 


with 


American 
national and 
federations of labor, 
Central bodies and directly chartered local unions, 
transmitting to them copies of the platforms of 
the two political parties and the records of the 
Candidates for the Presidency of the United States 
together with a copy of this declaration. 


communicate 


unions, state 


“Furthermore, the records of candidates for the 
United States different states and 
candidates for the House of Representatives shall 
be supplied for general distribution throughout the 
different states and Congressional districts.” 


Senate in the 


CANNOT SPECIFY KIND OF LABOR. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Union labor cannot be specified and demanded 
in a United States government contract, accord- 
ing to a ruling just made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, presided over by Andrew W. Mellon, of 
Pittsburgh. 


The ruling was made in a letter to Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, signed by Carl T. 
Schuneman, assistant secretary, responding to a 
request by the Fall River, Mass., Central Labor 
Union, transmitted to the Treasury, calling for 
labor on a postoffice at Fall River. 
The Treasury ruling is put on the grounds that 
the government must secure the “widest” compe- 


union new 


tition and cannot “restrict” its requirements either 
to union labor, local labor or local materials. The 
letter referred to a department circular issued by 
former Secretary McAdoo, taking the same posi- 
tion. 

The Treasury letter to Senator Walsh says: 

“While the contract for this work will not be 
awarded for some time, your attention is invited 
to the fact that it is government work which will 
be paid for from Federal funds for the use of the 
Federal Government, and the department in spend- 
ing public funds is under obligation to do so to 
the best advantage, and therefore must obtain the 
widest competition. 
legislation, the department is 
required to advertise for proposals prior to en- 


“Under existing 


tering into a contract, except where the public 
exigency requires immediate delivery of articles 
or furnishing of supplies. As the purpose of the 
law is to avoid favoritism and to secure freer com- 
petition, the spirit and purpose thereof would be 
disregarded if the department were to undertake 
to enforce upon contractors a requirement for the 
employment of any particular class of workmen. 
The department does not feel that it is authorized 
to make such a requirement one of the conditions 
of the contract. 

“In view of the foregoing, it will be imprac- 
ticable to compel the contractor to employ union 
labor. All the department, under the law, can do 
is to require a strict compliance with the contract, 
which stipulates for the best workmanship.” 


> 
YES, IT’S A FINE OLD WORLD. 


Secretary Kellogg has sent forth, like a flock 
of homing pigeons, a lot of so-called peace treat- 
ies. They will probably come back signed, but 
they are indeed a weak substitute for the “stop 
all war” sort of thing that was heralded at the 
outset. Nobody has yet been sent to prison for 
Teapot Dome and nobody will be sent there. Col. 
Stewart has not yet surrendered to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, either. The Marines remain in Nicaragua 
and it is reported that this is all right, because 
most of the Nicaraguans are still alive. Unem- 
ployment is somewhat reduced and nobody claims 
there are more than four million men out of work. 

Why, certainly, all’s well with the world! 

— D> a 


Myrtle Huddleston swam the Catalina channel 
for her son. George Young swam it for his mother. 
Who in heck is going to swim it for father?—All- 
ston (Mass.) Recorder. 
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BE CAREFUL ELECTION DAY. 
By John P. Frey, 

Secretary, A. F. of L. Metal Trades Department; 
Author of “The Labor Injunction” and Former 
Editor, the Molders’ Journal, 

The ability of labor to make itself heard in mak- 
ing the laws which affect wage earners is of recent 
date. For thousands of years labor was practically 
helpless, the mass of the people being either slaves 
or serfs. They had no voice in making the laws 
which controlled them, for the laws were made 
entirely by their owners and masters. When serf- 
dom was abolished it was still the “masters’’ who 
made the laws, for the workers were denied that 

priceless right of free men, the ballot. 

Labor protects the right of 
labor and in the ‘making of which it has a voice, is 
but little over a hundred years old. The old con- 


legislation which 


ception of master and menial, of owner and ser- 
vant, still presides in the minds of many judges. 
It is quite a positive factor in the minds of many 
employers, as is evidenced by their attitude. 

At one time it was the king or ruler who asserted 
his authority and made all of the laws. The nobles 
resented this and finally took a hand themselves, 
but oppressed those beneath them as much as the 
ruler had formerly oppressed them. Then the mer- 
chants won the right to vote and finally, in one 
form or another, skilled labor 


manual and 


won 
the right. 

But in many of our present-day legislative bodies 
it is the employers’ representatives with their medi- 
eval conceptions of master and menial who are in 
the majority. The great 
corporations who refuse to permit their employees 
to organize are protected and the lawyers who 
have been the attorneys for 


representatives of the 


these corporations, 
after a session or two in a legislative body, are 
placed on the judges’ bench. 
why trade 

election day. 
unionist 


This is one reason 


unionists cannot be too careful on 
It is a vital reason why no trade 
should vote for a candidate who will 
help to retain any condition under the law or the 
courts which will permit the employer to enjoy 
any right, opportunity or privilege which is not 
equally given to every wage earner. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent than to oppose 
the professional strike-breaker during an indus- 
trial dispute and on election vote for candidates 
selected because of their willingness to become 
strike-breakers on a larger scale. 

> 

Until a husband can obtain alimony by crossing 
his legs and exhibiting his garters to the judge, 
“equal rights” will be only a snare and a delusion. 


—Judge. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strictly 
Union 
Conditions 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
A Primer for Trade Unions and Study Classes. 


By Thomas J. Donnelly, 
Sec-.Treas., Ohio State Federation of Labor. 


Workers’ Education Bureau Pamphlet Series. 


CHAPTER III. 
4. What Is the Extent of Workmen’s 
Compensation? 
The extent of 
properly be 


workmen’s compensation may 
considered from two viewpoints. 
First, from the standpoint of the number of coun- 
tries and the subdivisions thereof, which have 
laws, and, secondly, the percentage of workers 
included within the scope of the acts. 

A—Which Countries Have Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Laws? 

Within ten years after the first law was passed 
in the United States, forty foreign countries had 
compensation laws and forty-two states in the 
United States had likewise enacted such legisla- 
tion. The only states without laws at the present 
time are Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, North and 
South Carolina. The great nations of Europe— 
England, France, Germany, Italy—have well-regu- 
lated systems, and these, in the main, are more lib 
eral than American laws, although this difference 
is becoming less each year. Some of the finest 
laws to be found are in Canadian provinces and 
the Australisian commonwealths. 

B—Are All Employees Covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation Where Such Laws Exist? 

Not all 

Agricultural 


employees are covered by the laws. 


workers, domestic employees and 
some engaged in non-hazardous tasks are generally 
excluded. Casual workers are generally not in- 


cluded. Employers having only a few workers, 
generally less than five, in a few states less than 
three, are not required to provide insurance. The 
number of persons covered varies from state to 
state, but in fully a third of the states having 
laws more than 50 per cent of the employees are 
not covered by compensation insurance. 


5. What Are the Chief Features of a 


Compensation Law? 
The chief features of any compensation law, 
among others, must be, first, the determination 
as to who will pay the cost; secondly, how such 
cost shall be paid; thirdly, the steps by which an 
injured person will receive compensation; fourthly, 
the amount of compensation, the method of pay- 
ment, and the determining factors in the size of 
any particular award. 
A—Who Pays the Cost of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation? 
The cost of compensation is met immediately by 
the employer, but ultimately by the consumer of 
the employer’s products. In other words, the cost 
of compensation is a part of the general costs of 
production, just as the wear and tear of machinery 
or the depreciation of any kind of equipment. 
3—By What Method Does the Employer's Pay- 
ments Reach the Injured 
Form of Compensation? 


Employee in the 


There are four general methods. 

First, the state may merely require that the em- 
ployers pay directly and leave to the injured per- 
son the enforcement of this payment through the 
compulsion of the courts. The state may supervise 


these payments and demand proof from the em- 


ployer that they have been made. This system is 
known as self-insurance. 

Secondly, the state may require the employer to 
insure his workmen in insurance 


some agency. 


These companies are usually stock companies. 
Such companies are conductd for protit and spe- 
cialize in liability insurance. 

Thirdly, the state may permit employers to form 
themselves into a mutual company. Because of the 
common nature of the business of these employers, 
rates can be adjusted to meet expected losses. 
This method is widely used in Germany. 

Finally, the state may go into the insurance 
business in direct competition with stock and mu- 
tual companies, or the state may carry on an in- 
surance business and prohibit private companies 
from doing any compensation business within the 
limits of the state. This latter plan is the exclusive 
state fund system, which has been the storm center 
of insurance controversies. 

Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wyoming have exclu- 
sive state funds, but Ohio and West Virginia per- 
mit self-insurance. Self-insurance is permitted in 
Ohio only after applications of employers for such 
privilege have been acted upon favorably by the 
Industrial Commission. California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Utah have state funds in addi- 
tion to the other methods. 


confine 


Massachusetts and 
Texas compensation insurance to stock 
companies. 

Approximately three-fifths of the compensation 
insurance is with stock companies, the state funds 
handling over half of the remainder. In 1919 the 
stock companies wrote about $99,000,000 in pre- 
miums, the state funds $33,000,000 and the mutuals 
some $27,000,000. 


not operated 


Inasmuch as the state funds are 
for profit, the amount of business 
which they do is not adequately shown in the 
total premiums received. Their real business, for 
purposes of comparison, would be in the above 
year about $44,000,000. 
= SL 

UNIONS NEEDED WITH ANY PLAN. 

The millennium will not dawn for labor if pub- 
lic utilities are operated by the government, ac- 
cording to a letter received by Robert Clayton, 
business agent of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 
125 of Portland from C. W. 
member of that craft. 


Roberts, Winnipeg 


Roberts does not condemn municipal ownership, 
but he indicates that workers must fight for con- 
ditions under government ownership. He points 
out that no member of Electrical Workers’ Union 
No. 435 is employed by the hydro-electric plant 
operated by the city of Winnipeg. 

“No employee of the city hydro is allowed to 
join or belong to any labor organization other 
than the ‘company union,’” says the Winnipeg 
unionist. “This rule is known as the ‘slave pact.’ 

“We in Winnipeg are torn between the political 
ideals of labor for public ownership and the hard 
facts of wages received under the two conditions 
of private and public ownership. Moderation 
seems to be the proper keynote. Public ownership 
kept out of politics and governed by an independ- 
ent commission, or private ownership guarded by 
law from monopolies and false capitalization, or the 
watering of stock. 

“Perhaps the first condition is easier to keep 
clean than the second, but who is to say which 
of the two extremes is the better—public owner- 
ship mixed with politics or 
which becomes a monopoly?” 


private ownership 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers o 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 
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Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


A Big Store in the midst of your neigh- 
borhood carrying large diversified and 
assorted stocks in wearing apparel, 
house furnishings, yardage goods, and 
small wares. Here you will find both 
style and quality in your purchases. 


The store with a welcome! 


MISSION ST. - NEAR 22ND 
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ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PB TRADES (Chugieounci 9 
See 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Friday, August 17, 1928 


GENERAL LABOR DAY COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of Meeting Held in San Francisco Labor 
Temple Saturday Evening, August 11, 1928. 

Called to order at 
Thomas P. Maloney. 


8:15 p.m. by Chairman 


The roll of officers 


present. 


was called and all found 

Attendance record kept by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
showed an increased attendance of delegates. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

Reports of Committees—Committee on Prizes, 
through Chairman Joseph Tuite, reported having 
secured 21 cups to date and will have the required 
number during the course of the week and keep 
same on display in some show window in a down- 
town store. 


John A. O’Connell reported for the Committee 
on Arrangements that there will be 200 California 
athletes in attendance at California Park on Labor 
Day and that the Pacific Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion soon will commence to advertise the various 
events in the daily press sporting pages, with a 
number of cuts and_ special write-ups; that the 
printing for posters and street car advertising is 
completed and everything ready for their display 
on billboards and in street cars both in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Marin County. 

Chairman Maloney reported having arranged 
with broadcasting companies to advertise the Labor 
Day celebration for September 3rd and that several 
announcements have already been broadcasted due 
to the courtesy of the South of Market Boys, Inc., 
and several broadcasting companies. 

Secretary O’Connell reported that the North- 
western Pacific Railroad is also taking steps to 
advertise the celebration on all its boats on the 


At the suggestion of Chairman Maloney, the 
Committee of Arrangements was instructed to 
bring in its recommendations as to a speaker at 
the next meeting of the General Committee, and 
nembers present gave their views as to making 
this a feature on the program, the main difficulty 
eing in arranging the time of day when a half- 
hour could be given to that purpose, in view of the 
inany events and attractions already provided for. 

The Games Committee, through Chairman 
presented a _ tentative program, which 
showed several new features in the way of games 
it which 
prizes, 


Hardy, 


those in attendance may compete for 

Gate prizes have been secured to a number, but 
as yet insufficient to provide as many prizes as 
the committee desires to offer, wherefore delegates 
ind trade unionists in general are requested to 
get active to increase the amount of prizes for 
the gate. The names of the donors will appear on 
the program, so as to give credit to those to whom 
redit is due. 

Committee then adjourned at 8:50 p.m., to meet 
igain on Saturday evening, August 18, 1928. 
lraternally submitted, 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
THOMAS DOYLE, 


Secretaries. 


> 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE, ALWAYS. 


Admiral Rousseau hastens to correct the Navy 
Department verbal statement that Teapot Dome 
was to be abandoned as of “no further use.” He 
says the oil will be kept in the ground, as was the 
original plan, for future use. This sounds good, 
but the mystery of the origin and purpose of the 
riginal “abandonment” statement is still clouded 
and may well serve as a warning that somebody 
will somehow hand that reserve out to some needy 
friend unless there is continued vigilance. 
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NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL COMMITTEE. 
Minutes of the Second Meeting Held at the Labor 
Temple, Saturday Evening, August 11, 1928. 

Called to order at 8 p.m. by Chairman William 
P. Stanton. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

Credentials for delegates from additional unions 
and change of accredited delegates in cases where 
original appointee had substituted by his 
organization by reason of inability to attend this 
meeting, were received and delegates seated. 


been 


Report of the Committee of Seven to investigate 
candidates and make recommendations for en- 
dorsement by the convention was read, and in con- 
formity with said report and recommendations of 
the committee the convention proceeded to ballot, 
each delegate being given a printed ballot on which 
appeared for each office all candidates aspiring for 
same, the first name under each designated office 
being that of the candidate recommended by the 
committee, whose name was printed in black let- 
ters. The said report was signed by the following 
committee, previously appointed by the chair: 
Michael Casey, Albert J. Rogers, Milton S. Max- 
well, Frank Brown, Thomas Doyle, Thomas Mc- 
Dermott, S. B. France. 

The following were appointed on Election Com- 
mittee: 

Judges of election: 
Hardy, Rogers. 

Tellers: Maxwell, Guerra, Daly, Mull, Desepte, 
Tuite, Ellisberg, McGovern, Nolan, Ernst. 

The report of the Election Committee gave the 
following result of the election: 

United States Senator: 
Hiram W. Johnson, 58; Minor Moore, 3; Lena 
Morris Lewis, 1. 
Congressman: 
Fifth District—Richard J. Welch, 57. 
State Senators: 
Nineteenth District—Tallant Tubbs, 53; C. I. 
Haley, 4; George J. Ivancovich, 1. 

Twenty-first District—Roy Fellom, 60; Wm. H. 
Schooler, 2. 

Twenty-third District—Thomas A. Maloney, 60. 

Assemblymen: 

Twenty-first District—Fred C. Hawes, 53; R. J. 
O’Rourke, 3; Andrew D. Porter, 4; James P. 
White, 1. 

Twenty-second District—James C. 
Louis Silverstein, 2. 

Twenty-third District—Joseph F. Burns, 42; 
Joseph P. Gilmore, 18; Louis P. Green, 2. 
‘wenty-fourth District—Thomas J. Lenehan, 
56; Roy L. Daily, 5; Harold Atchison, 1. 

Twenty-fifth District—William H. Hornblower, 
55; Eustace Cullinan, Jr., 6. 

Twenty-sixth District—Ray Williamson, 55; 
IE. G. Brown, 3; Fred M. Goodban, 3. 

Twenty-seventh District—Melvyn I. Cronin, 57; 
Langton A. Madden, 1; Wm. Seward Scott, 4. 

Twenty-eighth District—Edgar C. Levey, 58 
Daniel A. Sheerin, 2; Ross D. Pelton, 3. 

Twenty-ninth District—Harry F. Morrison, 56. 

Thirtieth District—Robert B. Fry, 58; Herman 
D. Gill, 3; Fred R. Johnson, 1. 

Thirty-first District—B. J. Feigenbaum, 58. 

Thirty-second District—James A. Miller, 59; 
W. R. Millington, 3. 

Thirty-third District—Charles A. Oliva, 56; 
H. B. Gregg, 3; D. Molinari, 2. 

The declared having received the 

highest votes for each office to be the nominees 
of the convention. 


Cook, Dixon, - Brigaerts, 


Flynn, 61; 


chair those 


The convention took no vote or action with ref- 
erence to the candidacy for representative of the 
Fourth Congressional District, as Mrs. 
P. Kahn, being the sole candidate for the office, has 


Florence 


by adverse votes in Congress on legislation for 
seamen failed to merit any consideration or vote of 


endorsement by this convention or organized labor 
in general, 


Convention then adjourned at 9:45 p.m., to meet 
again during the course of this campaign, if deemed 
necessary, by call of the chair. 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 
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WORK AND WILL. 
By Robert Whitaker. 

Today, the eleventh day of August, I am cele- 
brating the forty-fifth anniversary of my release from 
factory life. Except for one brief interval in San 
Francisco, half a dozen years ago, I have not worked 
in all these forty-five years, save under my own 
orders, and according to my own schedule of time 
and task. And I am celebrating this anniversary 
of my emancipation from the factory whistle, as | 
keep most of my days, by working. I can quit at 
any moment, lie down and nap, if you please, go 
to this or that game, or just do nothing at all. 
sut because | not had to work on sched- 
ule I keep myself to my work without effort, and 
the less I have had to do what I do not like to do 
the more I find myself inclined to ceaseless ac- 
tivity on the lines of my desire. Once, for a term 


have 


of three years, I had a railway pass over the whole 
Southern 


Pacific in California, as far 
south as Bakersfield, and all over Nevada. I re- 
member that when the bit of pasteboard first came 


to my hands the sense of freedom which it gave 


system 


me was intoxicating. I could go where I pleased, 


without having to pay a cent. And as a matter 
that in the whole three 
years I had that privilege that I ever went any- 
where except on business, unless it was that I 
returned home from distant points oftener than 
I would have done but for this freedom. But I 
played less then, and have played less all these 
forty-five years, in a way, than I would have done 
had | been a wage slave. 


of fact I do not recall 


Se ae 
I am speaking of this now not to boast of it, 
but to affirm what I most heartily believe, that the 
great majority of men and women would do more 
work and better work if all this clock and card 
stuff were sent to the limbo of discarded slaveries 
where it belongs. The worst divorce in the world 
is that which prevails so widely throughout our 
industrial and professional world, the divorce be- 
tween work and will. The alleged efficiency in 
the interests of which all this time-ing bondage 
goes on is mostly bunk. According to our capac- 
ities and opportunities we do less than our savage 
did, part of what we 


do is either poorly done or were better not done 


ancestors and the greater 
at all. There is no bigger piece of humbug among 
us than the ‘drive, drive, drive” of which we make 
so much. Half as many men and women, working 
willingly and with some real enlistment of crea- 
tive interest, could do more in half the time, that 
is really worth doing, than all of us together 
accomplish The fetich of 
hireling work of the kind to 


now. work, especially 
which most of us 
are bound, is one of the worst superstitions men 
have ever followed. It would be done away to- 
morrow if it were not that a few men have en- 
trenched themselves in power and superabundance 
of goods by thus making a slavery of the creative 
handiwork of man. 

* Ok Ox 


In spite of this and the stupid conservatism 
of a lot of us who mistake the present indiffer- 
ence of men for their slave tasks as indifference 
to work itself, there has been very marked advance 
in the direction of greater freedom for the laborer. 
One of my old friends in Central California, who 
had long since ceased to work for anyone, even 
for himself, was never tired of telling me how men 
worked in his boyhood sixteen hours a day, and 
he had no patience, because no understanding, as 
to the reduction of the working day to eight hours 
and its 
hours 


prospective reduction by at least two 
Yet we are producing vastly more 
per man with our eight hours than did his genera- 
tion with their sixteen hours of slavery and our 
children 


now in eight. 


more, 


hours than we do 
And this not merely by reason of 


will do more in four 


the growth of mechanical efficiency, which is itself 
the most striking manifestation of man’s materially 
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creative power, but because men are moving toward 
the status of the new artistry, when every worker 
will be consciously interested in being a creator 
to the height of his power. 


I am for the five-day week and the six-hour 
day, but these seem to me not an end so much as 
a needed amelioration of our present system, until 
we have worked out such self-determination in the 
whole field of industry that labor will be co-opera- 
tively organized to release the full creative mood 
and measure of every man and woman. Something 
of necessary association and regularity there will 
be, of course, but the day is coming when men 
will work as many hours as they want to work, 
by mutual arrangements, as children play together 
now, and the creative drive in every man, given 
something like adequate expression, will be the 
only master he will need. Nine-tenths of what 
passes for sport now will be boredom them, as it 
is to those of us now who do not have to give our- 
selves to slavery so long that we must run after 
relaxation of a superficial and exciting type. Men 
like Edison and Ford do not have to seek for fun. 
For them, and for a host of others who have less 
money and reputation than they have, but equal 
freedom to work or not to work, creative effort is 
more fascinating now than any kind of sport or 
And _ that 
fact that we are all caught in the anarchy of our 


entertainment can be. in spite of the 
present profit-ruled system of labor exploitation. 
When the workers organize the world’s work as 
one vast creative factory, where comfortable sub- 
sistence is a matter of course for every worker, 
and the play of individual preference and ability 
makes it normal man to be 
somebody and do work which shall be its own 
high will 
than 
necessary to drive a Michelangelo, a Mozart or a 


possible for every 


satisfaction to him, no man need to 


drive any man to work any more it was 


Benjamin Franklin. Forty-five years | have known 
freedom, and I know that it is coming to every 
man. 


LABOR ROUTS OLD-TIME FOE. 
The political 
Garrett dangles from the belt of Tennessee organ- 
ized labor. 


scalp of Congressman Finis J. 


American Federation of Labor officials and the 
railroad brotherhoods fought 
Two years ago he won by a close vote. 
This year he concluded to trust to the entire state 
and contested with Senator McKellar for the Sena- 
torial nomination, 
one vote. 


have Garrett for 


years. 


He was defeated by a two-to- 


Garrett has been a Congressman for 23 years. 
He is one of the outstanding reactionaries in the 
House and because of his position as minority 
leader he has been an aid to forces that opposed 
remedial legislation. 

In urging Tennessee workers and citizens gen- 
erally to defeat Garrett, President Green pointed 
out that he sponsored a proposal that would make 
it impossible to amend the Federal Constitution. 

“Every important measure in the interest of 
labor that has been introduced in the House was 
fought by him,” said Mr. Green. 

“He opposed a $3 minimum wage for Federal 
employees; opposed vocational rehabilitation of 
persons injured in commerce, agriculture and in- 
dustry; would exclude organized labor from the 
benefits of a Federal retirement law; favored the 
12-hour day for oilers, water-tenders and firemen 
on Great Lakes’ vessels; opposed a compensation 
act for the District of Columbia; voted against 
legislation that would protect children in industry 
and voted against all legislation proposed by rail- 
road employees.” 

Senator McKellar, Garrett’s successful opponent, 
is classed by labor as one of the leading progres- 
sives in Congress. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 


pew + - - - - 94 


().—W hat 
ion label? 
\—The Union Label 
the American 


American trade union first use 


Trades Department of 
“While 
ile cigarmakers are generally allowed to be the 
ventors and sponsors of the earliest trade union 
label, a similar 

1869, by the 

San Francisco. 


Federation of Labor says: 


device was used six years earlier, 

Carpenters’ Eight-Hour League 
This league furnished a stamp 
all planing mills operating on the eight-hour 

in in order that they might be able to identify 
work of the ten-hour mills.” 


().—Who is A. Philip Randolph? 


\—General organizer of the Brotherhood ot 


Siceping Car Porters. 

().—Where is a governor being sued for damages 
for the death of a striker? 

\.—In Colorado, where Governor Adams is de- 
jendant in a suit for damages brought on behalf 
oi the widow and six children of John B. Eastenes, 
one of eight strikers shot and killed by 


Cy 


Colorado 
ite police at the Columbine mine last November. 
lhe owner of the mine, its superintendent and 
others are also named in the suit. 


().—What is a short definition of a trade union? 
\.—An organized association of workmen formed 
lor the protection and promotion of their common 
iterests. A longer definition is: An organization, 
constituted, for the betterment of 


ges, hours and conditions, of 


Juntarily 
working people 


iged on similar materials, using similar tools 


| producing similar results, 


——- ——  H- ———— 
COUNCIL BANS BROOKWOOD. 


(he American 


Labor Executive 
incil has just struck its first hard blow at the 
tellectual” who 


Is of 


Federation of 
interlopers have 
influence and 
r route.” 


sought posi- 


leadership by the “back 
he council put the ban on Brookwood College 
\\atonah, N. Y., asking all unions to cease all 
‘tions with that institution. 


his action was taken following submission of 
eport by Matthew Woll, chairman of the Fed- 
uon’s standing committee on education. The re- 
and the investigation upon which it was based 
lowed instructions given by President Green. 
iternational unions and all other organizations 
ibor are asked to cease giving funds to Brook- 
d, to cease establishing scholarships, to cease 
ling scholars and to revoke all endorsements. 
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WRONG-DOING ABROAD. 


“An American visiting a foreign country has no 
right to violate the laws of that country,” said 
Professor E. M. Borchard of Yale University, at 
the Institute of Politics held in 
Mass. 

Professor Borchard is an authority on interna- 
tional law. 
recent 


Williamstown, 


He disagrees with President Coolidge’s 
statement that the American 
his property 


citizen and 
abroad are “a part of the national 
domain.” 

Dr. Borchard characterized this as “an unfor- 
tugate approach” and 
tation,” 


‘capable of misinterpre- 


“Too many of our citizens have an 
when they go abroad they 


idea that 
‘carry the flag with 
them’ and can do more or less as they please with- 
out regard to local law. As a matter of fact, it is 
up to the alien resident in a country to live up to 
the laws of that country, and if he refuses to do 
so, the burden of proof is on him to show that the 
local law violates international law. 
is extremely difficult to sustain.” 


This burden 


From the standpoint of international law, con- 
tinued Dr. Borchard, it would be more exact to 
say that a citizen of the United States in a foreign 


country is subject to the local law of that country 


Judge Lile T. 


wee ow woe eee 
SS ee — 


Elect him at the 
PRIMARY 


Superior Court Judge No.3 
Endorsed by over 111,325 voters 


LLL wn 


Seven 


except insofar as the local law conflicts with the 
principles of international law. 

“Not that Mr. 
rect,” 


Coolidge’s terminology is incor- 
added Professor Borchard, “but merely that 
it is perhaps too general and likely to convey the 
wrong impression of the American attitude to 


foreign nations. It is a question of the proper 
approach.” 
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standing on Books at 


le eighteen internationals have at various times 
rsed Brookwood, 
a worthy 


under the impression that it 

labor college. 

'rookwood is headed by A. J. Muste. Another 
‘ipal member of its faculty is David J. Saposs. 
he reason given for the council’s action is that 
okwood teaches theories contrary to the prin- 
es of the American Federation of Labor, which 

iis that the council regards Brookwood as red. 
ce of its lecturers, according to Mr. Woll's 
‘rt, are lecturers in a New York Communist 
school, The report also declares that Brookwood’s 
Nstruction in sociology relates chiefly to sex. 
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said President Green. “Mem- 
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vith the American Federation of Labor.” 
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Revelations of red activity on many fronts come 
from the American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council. News that the council has told Brook- 
wood where to get off is good news. The reds and 
their pink friends have been wont to assume an 
intellectual superiority and they have boasted long 
enough of the hold they were getting through 
their “college” outfit. Their “dear college days” 
are done. But here again we are shown that the 
real danger is not from the reds as such, but in 
the fact that so many persons so easily fall for 
them in utter ignorance of what they are up to. 

— —s & - —— 

The Wall Street Journal approves the “yellow 
dog” contract enforced on Seattle public school 
teachers, Speaking of the American [Federation of 
Teachers, this authority on finance assures us: 
a the objects of the American Teachers’ 
Union are bluntly personal—employment regard- 
less of fitness, high salaries, pensions out of the 
public pocket, promotions by rote and all the rest 
of that deadening inefficiency which such organi- 
zations bring about. If the power to unionize were 
conceded, the taxpayer would lose control of his 
own school district and his representation by 
electing directors would at once become meaning- 
less.” Newspapers in no other nation would print 
such stuff. Only in America are the purposes of 
organized labor misrepresented by those who pose 
as “molders of public opinion.” Their stock in 
trade is cuttle-fish tactics of muddying the waters. 
Organized public school teachers ask a voice in 
educating the youth, because they are experts in 
this work. It is more reasonable to suppose they 
can handle this job better than politicians, who 
are selected as school directors and who are inter- 
ested in securing contracts for the business groups 
that back them. These include building contractors, 
supply men, real estate brokers and book publish- 
ers. The education of youth by school directors 
in many cities is a side line. It is stage scenery 
for a purpose unknown to the average American 
parent. This is the system financial authorities 
would continue. They would make the schools 
a part of their program, just as the public utilities 
recently attempted. 
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There are many real good reasons why members of unions should devote Labor 
Day to a celebration of the past achievements of the organized labor movement 
and to thought concerning the possibilities for even greater accomplishments in 
the days that are to come, because there is never any danger that too much thought 
or too much effort will be expended in devising ways and means of bringing about 
a more just condition of affairs in the industrial world or that any individual will 
learn too much about the conditions under which the wage worker lived in the 
days that lie immediately behind us, whether that information relates to the man- 
ner in which men performed their labor or to the home surroundings in the days 
before the organization of the toilers enabled them to exercise a telling influence 
upon everything that had to do with life and labor. 

There can be no question as to whether the unions have demonstrated their 
efficiency as agencies for social benefits or that they have been an essential factor 
in helping to raise the standard of living of all workers, whether organized or unor- 
ganized. Even the most stubborn enemy of the labor movement is forced to admit 
that it has been the main agency which has brought about reasonable regulation 
of the work period, and that this, in turn, has conserved the physical and creative 
energy of the workers and provided them with the opportunity for interest in other 
activities necessary to normal, intelligent development. These things mean more 
equitable participation in all of life’s affairs, better homes, clothing, food, education 
for the children, recreational liberty that brings more contentment to the work- 
ers and their families, all of which redounds to the benefit of society generally, 
because the workers are one of the groups essential to production and must have 
an effective voice in deciding the terms and conditions under which the work of 
production goes on and the problems arising out of changes in systems of creating 
the essentials of life. Trade unions have brought about all of the great advances 
that have lifted the workers above the status of beasts of burden and placed them 
in a position where they are more nearly on a basis of equality, at least theoretically, 
with other elements of society, but it still remains for them to make many of their 
theories practical actualities, and to this work the masses of the workers must 
devote themselves or abide by the consequences of their negligence. They cannot 
depend upon the benevolence of employers in the mass in spite of the fact that 
there are many among those who employ labor that are willing to be fair and rea- 
sonable in all of their dealings with employees. 

The things that have been won at no small cost to those who have made up 
the labor movement in the past should point the way for the future. We all know 
that the old-timers had to be interested in the movement at heart, faithful in the 
performance of their various parts, loyal to their brothers and willing to be gov- 
erned in their actions by that cardinal principle of trade unionism, “All for one 
and one for all.” Labor Day comes but once a year, and surely on such occasions 
every member ought to be willing to take an active part in the celebration of the 
day. It is not asking much of them when they are urged to show a united front 
on this one day in the year, for it is only when we present a united front to our 
enemies that we place ourselves in a position where we are worthy to share in the 
benefits and privileges that come to us through organization, and as Labor Day 
is now only three weeks ahead, every member should so arrange affairs as to make 
it possible for him to participate to the fullest in the celebration this year. Trivial 
things furnish no excuse for failure to do this small duty toward the institution 


that means so much to the toiling millions. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


ee | 
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“Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate?” 


hus, in his Vanity of Human Wishes, Samuel 
| hnson question. Today mankind, 
itrough an amazingly, almost miraculously, in- 
ius scientific minority, is piling up the prod- 
ucts of intelligence in such herculean fashion that 
well may the masses expect to stand in ignorance 
the great forces that change human surround- 
rs almost day by day and night by night. Do 
rush toward a condition where man, in the 
mass, will be “helpless man,” in fact not drift- 
ing, but plunging down a torrent of change forced 
by science and beyond the comprehension or au- 
thority of man in the mass? In olden days men 
found lie outstretched under the stars, 
pondering in that prone position upon the things 
about them. Today but few have that leisure. Those 
have time from find what otherwise 
would be leisure so filled with things calculated to 
pleasure or surcease from toil that calm 
thought is about the last thing to which attention 
is given. On a magnificent tide of change we rush 
conditions of which we little, 
predict less and bother about almost not at all. 


posed the 


time to 


who work 


vive 


to new know can 


l.ee De Forrest, the electrical wizard, offers his 
Radio power 
drawn direct from nature in sky and earth, air 
transportation and other coming devices, will de- 

pulate and revolutionize 
lhat is but a hint of his picture. 


views. transmission of and power 


cities manufacture. 
Change is con- 
stant, but it grows more rapid each year, and that 
s the thing that is so little comprehended in these 
mes. There are that 

rre change in a month in 1928 than could have 


many industries undergo 


en dreamed of in a decade of the life of 


srandfathers. 


our 
It appears that in the main we are 
itent to let fate bring on the torrent and we 
ill ride as we may, taking our chance as to 
iether that ride be a joy or a painful tossing from 
‘k to rock, In ages agone a scourge might wipe 

a community. Today a new material puts an 
tablished line of manufacture out of business— 
d there is your modern scourge, uncontrolled, 
prepared for, with the devil inevitably taking the 
idmost, of which there are plenty. 


(he poverty of the past was the poverty of rags 
d empty The poverty of the future 
ll be the poverty of those who cannot keep up 
th the terrible rate of change, either mentally or 


stomachs. 


vsically. An age of science is bursting over us, 
th a populace, in the mass, left all too largely 
ondering what it is all about and thus unable to 
ce collective means of against the 
ists of upheaval which science produces in its 
istant discovery of the new and the revolution- 
y. The desperate rebel of the nineties thought to 
plode a bomb and blow up a social system. 
day a man with a test tube makes a discovery 
d makes greater change in the lives of millions 
in the piffing bomb ever could have wrought 
blowing up a czar. Yet how many look forward 
using the same old methods, doing the same old 
ing in the way. ‘The of the 
ltman mind is slow,” as Burke said, in the mass; 
hut while the human mind in the mass marches 
measured tread, the mind of modern science 
rushes on in fantastic leaps and flights, overturning, 
\cmolishing, recreating. And we had better get 
r wits about us that we be not always “helpless 
in in ignorance sedate,” just rolling down the 
rrent of upheaving change. For 
it to be just another yesterday. 


protection 


same old march 


tomorrow is 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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A Pullman porter was before the judge for as- 
sault and battery. He had beaten his wife. On 
interrogation he explained minutely that he had 
detected his wife, at a somewhat early hour of 
the morning, after he had come home from his 
run, coming out of a brother shine’s room in the 
hotel where they lived. He didn’t like the looks of 
that and his protests took the form of rather a 
heavy “beating up” of his dusky helpmate. The 
arrest followed. 

But Sam couldn’t quite get clear why, under the 
circumstances, he should have been arrested, or 
just what the nature of the “assault and battery” 
was. 

The judge patiently explained and asked Sam 
what he was going to plead? 

“l’se gwine plead not guilty, yo Honor!” said 
Sam, earnestly. 

The court again explained the nature of that 
assault and battery. 

And Sam gave the judge a long, incredulous 
look, when the point finally got clear, and, in pained 
surprise, asked: 

“Why, Judge! You wouldn’t call dat no batter, 
would you, if you kotched your wife coming out 
of dat nigger shiek’s room and beat her up a little?” 
—San Francisco Tribune. 


30th 
were Texans recently arrived in this city. They 
were tough eggs. They had had a fight over ten 
cents in a crap game and the defendant had beaten 
the other up with a bottle. The plaintiff, when the 
defendant was on the stand, whispered to his own 
lawyer and the lawyer asked: 


One negro had another one up for battery. 


“Ts it a fact you have been convicted of mur- 


oy 


der? 
The defendant promptly replied: 
“Ves, killed fo’ men. But Ah 
hung and I’se done my time.” 


sah, I’se didn’t 

That was somewhat of a poser; but the defend- 
ant finally got off the stand and then the com- 
plaining witness was recalled for further question 
after the defendant 
his lawyer. 


has whispered something to 

And the plaintiff was asked: 

“Ts it a fact that you committed a murder in 
Texas?” 

3ut that black lad just 
genially and replied: 


grinned whitely and 
“Yes, sah! yes, sah! I shore bumped off a man 
all right, only—Ah was acquitted!” 
Considerable pride of caste amongst these gen- 
tlemen of color, the judge remarked, in conclu- 
sion!—San Francisco Tribune. 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


AT EASTERN’S NOW ! 
Complete 3-Room Outfit--$259.75 


Kitchen — Dining Room — Bedroom! 
This special March feature is now on 
display. Come in and see it today. 
No obligation to buy. We are glad to 
show you through the store at all times. 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR SIXTH 
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e 
CES 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


UNITED SECURITY BANK 
WEZ 


Ten corvenlent offices to serve you in San Francisco: 
Head Office, 631 Market Street. 
Humboldt Office, 783 Market Street. 
French American Office, 108 Sutter Street. 
Fugazi Office, 2 Columbus Avenue. 
Bush-Montgomery Office, Mills Building. 
Mission and 22nd Office, 2626 Mission Street. 
Bayview Office, Third and Palou. 
Hayes Valley Office, 498 Hayes Street. 
North Beach Office, 1500 Stockton Street. 
Oriental Office, 1009 Grant Avenue 
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Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 
| Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tremendous increases in the cost of leather will make it necessary to advance 
the price of most shoes at the end of the present season, in order to maintain the 


same high quality. 


FORTUNATELY 


the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company bought enough fine leather months ago at the 
prevailing low prices to make the shoes we are now offering you— 

AND WE SHALL CONTINUE TO SELL W. L. DOUGLAS 

SHOES, AT THE SAME OLD PRICES, AS LONG AS OUR 

PRESENT STOCK LASTS. THIS MEANS A SAVING TO 

YOU OF ALMOST $1.00 A PAIR. 

You are sure of these values because the original fair and square retail price, 

which is stamped on the sole of every shoe at the factory during the process of 


manufacture, guarantees honest dealings. 


Come in today and 


R.A. FRENCH 


2611 MISSION STREET at 22nd 
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These are wonderful shoes at such reasonable prices. 
look them over. 


Open till 9:30 P. M. Saturdays 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Edited by the President of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21. Members are 
requested to forward news items to 
Room 604, 16 First St., San Francisco 
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San Francisco Typographical Union No, 21 will 
hold its August meeting Sunday, the 19th, and 
member effort to attend. 
Among other matters of importance will be the 


every should make an 
report of the scale committee upon the proposed 
newspaper scale for next year. Copies of the scale 
have been supplied members in the newspaper 
branch, and copies will be available at the meet- 
ing. Delegates to the State Federation of Labor 
Convention will be elected at the meeting. It is the 
duty of every member to attend. 

Tickets for the Labor Day picnic purchased by 
the union for pensioners, sick and unemployed are 
available at the office of the secretary-treasurer, 
and those desiring a ticket may procure them at 
any time. 

A. P. Goodmansen of the Stockton Independent 
chapel, who is well known to many members in 
California, was the victim of a fractious automo- 
bile on Sunday of last week. Mr. Goodmansen 
Was standing on the curb at the intersection of 
two after 
struck Mr. 


streets in Stockton when a machine, 


colliding with another automobile, 
Goodmansen, throwing him a distance of twenty 
feet. Mr. Goodmansen suffered a fracture of the 
skull and both The injured 
member had just returned from a vacation spent 


at his old home, Salt Lake City. Mr. Goodmansen 


legs were broken. 


is married and the father of a large family. 

Al Phillips of the Bulletin chapel is now using 
all of his spare time in learning to drive and care 
for an automobile—also changing tires. Al says 
he will consider offers to act as some one’s chauf- 
feur and is contemplating entering the next In- 
dianapolis speedway event. At 


present, however, 


he prefers one-way roads with no one else in 
sight. 

C. D. Staples, chairman of the Call-Post chapel, 
is spending a vacation in Mendocino County. He 
will return next week and his friends may enjoy 
some venison, 

Bs 
which took him and his party over Tioga Pass 
Tahoe. Mr. Clarke 


two weeks and reports a very interesting trip, 


Clarke has returned from a vacation trip 


and to Lake Was away for 
despite the fact that at one place in the mountains 
a bridge on their route was out and it was neces- 
sary for all cars to be pulled across the stream by 
The ford with 
boulders and the road authorities had two tractors 


on the job and attached cables to the front and 


tractors. temporary Was strewn 


rear of each motor car. The automobile was then 
pulled forward on its course, and if a wheel struck 
a large boulder the rear tractor would pull the 
car back and the driver would try another path. 
Clarke said this detour, while short, was the ride 
of a lifetime, and the only damage sustained by 
his car was a broken spring. 

J. J. (“Casey”) O’Rourke is the proud possessor 
of a new motor car—a Star, and can now be heard 
admonishing the other young members of the Bul- 
letin chapel to make their life motto “ad astra 
aspera”—(to the star(s) through difficulty). 

Joe Wilson and Henry Thayer of the Bulletin 
chapel are two other members who are leaving 
on a vacation motor trip which will carry them to 
Vancouver, B. C. They refuse to say why they 
desire to visit Canada. 

W. N. 
. 


Mappin is reported to have received a 


JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 141 29th and Dolores Streets 
MEMBER OF 
and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
beeecececeteesesese esses eek 


wire from friends in St. Louis, Mo., stating that 
a party claiming to be a delegate-elect from San 
Francisco was panhandling the town with the state- 
ment that he had been robbed and needed funds 
to reach Charleston. If the panhandler is a dele- 
gate-elect from San Francisco, Typographical Top- 
ics has been unable to learn which of No. 21’s rep- 
resentatives he is. 

To Gerald Kabatchnick, apprentice at the Re- 
corder, Typographical Topic desires to express the 
congratulations of the apprentice committee upon 
his progress with the I. T. U. course of lessons in 
printing. Mr. Kabatchnick, less than three years 
at the trade, has completed the I. T. U. 
a high average. 


course with 


Reports of the demise of the Salem World have 
been verified by a clipping received from one of the 
other Salem papers, which states definitely that 
the World has ceased publication. 

Notes From Chronicle Chapel. 

A card was received from Johnny Neely, that 
well favorably known Model 20 operator, 
stating that he arrived in Seattle and was going 
from there to Vancouver, B. C. What could John 
want to cross the international boundary line for? 
Don’t all answer at once. 


and 


We have that genial, smiling and ever-obliging 
Jack Sullivan, with us Jack 
returns home with tales of deer hunting (in which 
he did not take part) and tales of heat (in which 
he did). The northern part of the State was chosen 
by him for rest and play. 


apprentice, again. 


After visiting Daly City, Monterey, Del Monte, 
Carmel, Hollister, Merced and Yosemite Valley, 
“Tiny” Bill Trownsell returned to his makeup job 
on the financial pages. Bill certainly looks in the 
pink and says he feels great. 

Speed cops and others, take notice: R. A. 
Butcher blossomed out in a brand new Nash “400” 
sedan. He states it has power and speed enough 
to satisfy any hardened customer of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gas pumps. 

The regular monthly chapel meetnig was called 
to order at 2:30 p.m. Tuesday by Chairman Max- 
well. It was the first meeting to be held at this 
hour and a much larger attendance was present. 

Another member on vacation is Jack Snell. He 
is (or was) vacationing in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and on his return he will, no doubt, 
relate plenty of bear and scenery stories. 

Lady Luck still pursues “Sparky” Landers. We 
note received more of that 
sought after and useful long green. 


that he has much 


was Bart 
The boys 


A visitor to the chapel this week 
Coffin of Oakland. Come again, Bart. 
are always glad to see you. 

President Charles P. Howard has appointed the 
following on the committee on laws: C. M. Baker, 
chairman, San Francisco; William A. Aldrich, Chi- 
Ill.; John R. White, Burmingham, Ala.; 
Frank J. Finnegan, Anaconda, Mont.; Owen F. 
Roberts, Utica, N. Y.; Henry J. Gottlob, Newark, 
N. J.; James A. Richardson, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


oe 


MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 


The scale committee, with the assistance of Don 
KX. Stauffer, week signed a new contract 
with the local newspaper publishers. The contract 
is to run for one year from date (the 13th), with 
a definite terminating clause. Journeymen have 
received an increase of $2 and apprentices $1.50 


cago, 


this 
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i A. SANCHEZ, JR. | 
INSURANCE BROKER 


Accident - Health - 


Member |. T. U. 
Card 73297 


3 436 FIFTH AVE. PACIFIC 687 
B02 O11 01191101101 OH OH OHO OHH OH OH 8H OH Orr Oren SiO Or Orerre 


Life - Automobile 


per week. The committee desires to express thanks 
and appreciation to President Charles P. Howard 
for the aid kindly extended them in their scale 
negotiations, 

Secretary-Treasurer Alfred F, O'Neill, who hes 
been confined at home with a severe cold, is now 
convalescent. 

Among the many tourists vacationing in the 
metropolis of Portland, Oregon, Seattle and “way 
Stations” are Edward P. Garrigan and Harold 
Taylor. 

Frank C. Lee and mother have returned fromm 
an enjoyable two weeks’ vacation at Monte Rio. 

In a letter to the writer, Matthew Maida, Chi- 
cago Mailers, says that President Giacala, with the 
assistance of Secretary-Treasurer-elect Woodrvif 
Randolph, have signed a contract with the Blakely 
Printing Co. and another large concern. Maid. 
further says that the Chicago Mailers, with no un- 
paid bills on hand, now have some $7000 in tie 
local treasury, something never before known in 
that local. 

Frank Flynn, galley man on the Examiner, who 
has been on the sick list, has departed for Monte 
Rio, where he is at present convalescing. George 
3ean is officiating as galley man during Mr, 
Flynn’s absence. 

Thomas F. Burke, after an absence of several 
months, has joined the list of Chronicle subs. 


* 
WHY LABOR OPPOSES COMMUNISTS. 


Organized labor’s opposition to the Communists 
is as logical as opposition to Mussolini’s theory of 
government. 


Communists—and by this is not 
meant sentimentalists—have a contempt for work- 
ers. These are considered “cannon fodder,” just as 
they were by Prussian militarists. Their one valuc 
is to be inoculated with class hate and a revolu 
tionary spirit that will be capitalized by Con 
munist The Communists’ position was 
frankly explained by W. Z. Foster, when he de- 
clared in the March, 1922, issue of the Labor Her- 
ald, published by the 


leaders. 


Union Educational 


League, that “the fate of all labor organizations 


Trade 


in every country depends primarily upon the actiy- 
ities of a minute minority of clear-sighted, e: 
thusiastic militants scattered throughout the great 
organized masses of sluggish workers. These liv: 
spirits are the natural head of the working class, 
the driving force of the labor movement. They 
are the only ones who really understand what th: 
labor struggle means and who have practical plans 
for its prosecution,” said Foster. 
rarely so uncautious. 


Communists «1 


They do not reveal their 


autocratic ideals and their contempt for the masses 
of workers. Trade unionists believe progress conics 
as workers are organized and educated. The 
“reds” reject this theory. They believe a few sc! 
elected men are “the natural head of the working 
class.” 


Pree w—~-  . 


MSiredmanskos. 


259-273 POST ST. near STOCKTON. 


A Friendly Store for Furniture, 
Rugs, Stoves and Household Goods. 


Your Credit is Very Good With Us. 
You Make Your Own Terms. 


We welcome you whether you are 
buying or “‘just looking.” Give us a 
chance to prove it. 


EE eee 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, August 10, 1928. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—AI! present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—I*rom Auto Mechanics, George J. 
Fischer, vice Delegate Rudd. Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, George D. McLaughlin, 
George Fouratt. Delegates seated. 


From 
vice 


Communications—Filed—From District Coun- 

Retail Clerks, requesting the support of trade 
unionists in organizing the men’s hat stores of San 
Francisco and Oakland. From James Power Com- 
pany, stating it will furnish all merchandise to 
every man who carries a union card at wholesale 
cost. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
An ordinance licensing and regulating barber 
shops. 

Referred to Postoftice Laborers—Communica- 

from N. W. Black with reference to H. R. 
9999. 
Complied With—From the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, requesting a list 
oi trade unions and the names and addresses of 
the president and secretary of each union. 

Resolution Adopted— From Molders’ Union 
No. 164, behalf of 
Brother Thomas Mooney and petitioning the Gov- 


Request 


submitting a resolution in 
crnor for a pardon for him; also requesting the 
Council to adopt said resolutions and that the dele- 
gates to the State Federation Convention be in- 
structed to act as a committee to wait upon the 
him to Brother 
The resolution follows: 


Governor requesting pardon 
Mooney. 
\\ hereas, Time, the great healer of wounds and 
irtial 


great tragedy known as the Mooney case heaped 


explorer of human events, has in the 


— a 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

sella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 

naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Regent Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


circumstance 
confession 


upon circumstance, fact on fact, 
on confession and accumulated irre- 
futable evidence, not available during the trial, 
leading to the almost universal and unprejudiced 
opinion that Thomas J. Mooney is innocent of the 
crime for which he is immured at San Quentin 
prison; and 

Whereas, The trial judge and appellate justices, 
all living members of the jury and all the material 
witnesses in the case except one are convinced 
that they contributed in a measure and beyond 
recall to the commission of an irreparable error 
in the conviction of an innocent man and now 
regret such action and would undo the wrong if 
it were in their power; and 

Whereas, The Supreme Court of California has 
settled the law of the State, declaring the legal 
impossibility of granting a new trial and advising 
and recommending to the defendant as his only 
recourse under the Constitution and the laws of the 
State being an application for pardon at the hands 
of the Governor of the State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session assembled this tenth day of 
August, 1928, that we, believing in the innocence 
of Thomas J. Mooney and having faith in the peo- 
ple of California, its courts and government and 
in their fairness and love of justice, do hereby 
most sincerely and earnestly petition His Excel- 
lency C. C. Young, Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia, to grant an unconditional pardon to Thomas 
J. Mooney, and thus in a measure right the wrong 
done to him and vindicate the verdict of public 
opinion, 

Reports of Unions—Hatters—Requested a de- 
mand for the union label when purchasing hats. 
Office Employees—Reported the meeting of the 
Civil Service Committee of the Board of Super- 
visors, who are dealing with the report on classifi- 
Bakers—Na- 
Culinary 

Baking 


Cracker 
still 
Lunches, 


cation and standardization, 


tional Biscuit Company unfair. 


Workers—Foster’s Emporium 
Company and Mannine Coffee Shops are all un- 
fair; The Louvre is fair in every particular and 
entitled to your patronage. Ornamental Plaster 
—Reported a scheme of employers to a division of 
labor in the industry which tends to have em- 
ployees work below wage scale and attempting 
to make specialists in the industry. Retail Clean- 
ers and Dyers—Requested assistance of all labor 
to organize the industry by patronizing members 
of the union, Cigarmakers—The Bella Roma 
cigar is unfair to the cigarmakers. 

Report of Organizing Committee — Recom- 
mended that the Cleaners and Dyers’ application 
for affiliation be accepted and its delegate seated. 
Report concurred in. 

Report of Joint Labor Day Committee—Com- 
mittee submitted a very progressive report and re- 
their orders for but- 
tons as early as possible to give manufacturers 


time to make them. 


quested unions to send in 


The Editor of the Labor Clarion requested all 
unions to send in their unfair lists. 

Billy Jones, member of the United Mine Work- 
ers, addressed the Council and requested delegates 
to purchase songs that he has written. 
the Hatters’ 
requested 


President Higgins of Union ad- 


dressed the Council and the delegates 
to purchase union-made hats. 


Receipts—$608.73. Expenses—$170.23, 
Council adjourned at 10 p.m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 


Secretary. 
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THAT UNFINISHED EDUCATION. 
By J. L. Kerchen. 

It is the common lot of us all to possess an 
unfinished education. Some of us have less and 
some more, but none achieve in this life a really 
completed education. When an education becomes 
completed it is already on the road to decay, for 
the education that is really worth the name is 
one that is always in the making. 

Many received our unfinished education in the 
common schools, some in our high schools and 
a very few in college. The great majority of us 
who labor got our real education in the school of 
hard knocks and many have taken several post- 
graduate courses. 

It is in the nature of any education that it needs 
constant renewal. An educational revival is as 
necessary as a religious revival; the pursuit of 
knowledge in its many forms, the perusal of a 
new book, or a new course of study is a thrilling 
venture. It renews hope, faith and vision in a 
deeper and broader world of things. 

You need not delay a renewal or even a begin- 
ning of your unfinished education longer; make, 
first, a resolution, then a reservation and join 
the Labor Summer School for Workers on the 
Russian River this coming August 25th to Sep- 
tember 3rd, What gain by 
it? You will learn the extent, cause and cure of 
poverty. You will find out the significance of 
women in industry today. You will secure a liter- 
ary appreciation of the economic importance of 
present-day literature. You have an oppor- 
tunity to “fountain of youth” 
playing, dancing, swimming and rowing, 


inclusive. will you 


will 


revive your by 


Join with us in our Summer School at Neeley’s 
Grove at Guernewood, on the Russian River. You 


will never regret nor will you ever forget the 


adventure. 
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Woman to man in telephone booth—Look here, 
you've been in there half an hour and haven't said 
a word. 
Man transmitter )—I’ve 
talking to my wife.—Outlook, 


(with hand over been 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. | 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Private Exchange Market 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 
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GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 
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Friday, August 17, 1928 


Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Carl J. Hakenson of 
the painters, Charles J. Lindon of the waiters, 
Elizabeth McCloskey of the laundry workers. 

C. E. Dowd of the Tri-County Labor News of 
Fresno was in the city last Saturday and Sunday 
and reports labor conditions from the standpoint 
of organization in that section of the State in 
pretty good condition. There is, however, some un- 
employment even at this season of the year. The 
principal topic of discussion just now is the po- 
litical situation. 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the International 
Sailors’ Union, addressed a mass meeting in Santa 
Barbara last Wednesday evening, the Labor Coun- 
cil and the Building Trades Council having ad- 
journed their regular meeting to hear a description 
of conditions as Furuseth found them throughout 
the country during the first six months of this 
year. He devoted a considerable part of his talk 
to explaining how Congressman Free from that 
district had voted against labor measures con- 
sistently in the lower house of Congress. 

Further hearings were held by the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee of the Board of Supervisors last 
Tuesday on the classification report of the Civil 
Service Commission and a large number of labor 
were in attendance to protest 
against the manner in which the work had been 
done. The entire scheme seems to be unsatisfactory 
to the workers and vigorous fight will be made 
against its adoption by the Board of Supervisors 
when the committee reports the matter to the full 
board. What the recommendations of the commit- 
tee will be is not known at this time. 

The weekly meetings of the Labor Day Com- 
mittee, being held in the Labor Temple each Sat- 
urday night, are gradually whipping the Labor Day 
program into shape and a great field day is already 
assured for the pleasure of the hosts of labor on 
that occasion. There will be a number of world 
champion athletes on hand, just returned from 
the Olympic games in Holland, so that a real 
treat is in store for those who enjoy sports of that 
kind. There will also be a variety of other enter- 
tainment features large enough to suit almost any 
taste. Prizes will be provided for the gate and the 
various contests, the committee already having a 
large number on hand and getting more each day. 

Next Sunday the Bay District Council of Retail 
Clerks will hold their annual picnic and outing at 
Neptune Beach in Alameda. The committee in 
charge of arrangements, of which Phillip Apple of 
Oakland is chairman and W. G. Desepte of San 
Francisco is secretary, has an excellent program 
of athletic sports, including several novel features 
and entertaining stunts, for which valuable prizes 
have been donated by merchants in the jurisdic- 
tion of the different affiliated local unions. The pro- 
gram will be a day and night affair which will last 
until midnight. 

The application for affiliation with the Labor 
Council by the Cleaners and Dyers’ Union was 
favorably acted upon at the meeting last Friday 
night and the delegates were ordered seated. The 
delegates request that when members of unions 
are having work done in this line that they make 
sure that the establishment to which it is taken 
be one that is fair to this new organization. 

Bill Jones, old-time member of the United Mine 
Workers, addressed the last meeting of the Labor 
Council and sold a number of copies of songs that 
he has written during his long trade union ex- 
perience. 
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representatives 


Kirchen, director of workers’ education 
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for the State Federation of Labor and the Exten- 
Division of the University of California, 
returned from the southern part of the State this 
week, where he had been for about a week arrang- 
ing for classes that he will inaugurate this fall. 
It was necessary for him to return here in order 
to complete arrangements for the summer session 
in workers’ education that will be opened in the 
Russian River country on August 25th and con- 
tinue for two weeks. This marks a new departure 
on the Pacific Coast, though similar experiments 
have been successfully carried on in the East the 
past several years. 

The Santa Barbara Labor Council is making a 
canvass of the movement in that city to see how 
many of the organizations desire the city to make 
a fight to gain the next convention of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor. The convention was 
held in Santa Barbara in 1924. Long Beach is 
also in file for the 1929 convention, but it also had 
a convention of the body in 1923, so that there 
is no advantage to either city in this regard. It 
is also understood that two other cities may de- 
cide to go after the meeting for next year. 
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UTILITIES’ DEFENDER CHANGES FRONT. 
The Federal Trade Commission’s expose of 
power trust methods has forced the Electrical 


World to reverse its position. 

The Electrical World is spokesman for the power 
industry. When the commission started its probe, 
this magazine foamed its protests, as when the 
Teapot Dome probe was launched. 

Last June the Electrical World bemoaned that 
“the great national game of a certain group of 
citizens is to investigate private business. The spe- 
cialists in free speech hover like vultures above 
private corporations only. War has been declared 
about publicity, about business, against economic 
education, against addresses by business men and 
against every legitimate tool of free speech that 
does not conform to opinions of the self-consti- 
tuted ‘free speech’ cult which dwells as a parasite 
on the makers of national prosperity. Justice may 
in the end prevail, but meanwhile innocent persons 
are being maligned and an outstanding and public- 
spirited industry smeared with the vilest calumny. 
Must this be endured in the United States? Is 
there none to say, ‘Enough of this malicious mis- 
representation.’ ” 

The Federal Trade Commission continued its 
probe despite this time-worn plea to be let alone, 
and now the Electrical World changes front. 

It calls on the industry to question the useful- 
ness of its publicity bureaus which it defended but 
a few weeks ago. 

“With its propaganda gone conspicuously sour,” 
this magazine pleads, “should the power com- 
panies continue to flood the country with self- 
praise in the form of news stories and reprinted 
speeches. As a good influence the public utility 
information has failed and the time has come for 
the industry to turn away from such political 
measures of indirection and put its reliance upon 
the quality of its service and the building of its 
market by straight-forward selling.” 

The above would seem that the power trust mag- 
nates may abandon their attempts to control edu- 
cation, newspapers and public officials and to 
silence everyone who would even discuss govern- 
ment ownership of these utilities, 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective. 


HUMBOLDT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

Trade extension courses for mechanics in indus- 
trial mechanical drawing, plan reading and esti- 
mating, mechanical and architectural drafting, ad- 
vanced specialized design for various trades and 
specialties. Industrial applied mathematics and in- 
dustrial applied science. Engineering lectures hy 
experts. 

The technical department instruction is special- 
ized for apprentices and journeymen and covers 
the necessary educational work for all skilled trades 
of the local industrial field related to mechanical 
engineering, marine engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, automobile engineering, sheet metal pat- 
tern drafting, civil engineering, structural engineer- 
ing, architecture and building construction, nay.jl 
architecture and shipbuilding. Enroll at once. 

> 

Ship builders and allied interests favor the im- 
pending conscription bill, which, the public are 
told, will take profit out of war. Trade union- 
ists claim the bill is aimed at labor. The sincer- 
ity of these business men was tested in the last 
Congress when their greed defeated a 15-cruiser 
program. The bill provided that eight of the ves- 
sels should be built in government yards. The 
business men and navy officials had the Senate 
committee insert a weasel amendment which per- 
mitted the Secretary of the Navy to purchase 
parts for these eight vessels from private manu- 
facturers. Pacifists exposed the hypocrisy of 
these pleaders for national defense and for no 
profit in war and the program was sidetracked. 


STYLETON 


SHOES 
FOR MEN 


Who rightly demand 
the best in footwear 
at a minimum price 


$7.50 


NEW FALL STYLES 


THE “UNION” STORE 


Philo Sila 


FOUNDED 1881 
825 MARKET STREET 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


